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Subject:     "bTDER  PRESSURE. 11     Info  mat  ion  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo-- 

My  imagination  can  picture  the  shock  a  man  might  have  who  happened  to 
turn  his  radio  to  our  conversation  at  this  moment.  Imagine  what  he'd  say  on 
hearing  that  we  were  talking  about  steam  pressure.     It  would  be  something  like: 


"What's  that? 


A  chat  for  housekeepers,  of  all  people,  on  steam  pressure?  Well, 
of  all  ridiculous  ideasJ     What  woman  would  be  interested  in  such  a  technical 
subject  at  any_  time  of  year  but  especially  on  a  May  day?" 

Well,  mister,  you'd  be  surprised.    You'd  be  astonished  if  you  could  see 
the  mail  that  comes  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  —  letters 
from  women  in  every  state  in  the  Union  asking  questions  on  very  technical  matters 
indeed.    And  you'd  be  astonished  again  to  know  that  questions  on  steam  pressure 
come  in  from  women  the  year  round,  but  especially  when  canning  season  starts  in 
the  spring.    That's  why  we're  undertaking  this  conversation  today.     It's  "by 
request"  —  by  many  requests.     I  might  even  say  it's  under  pressure. 

Ycu  see,  housekeepers  want  to  know  about  using  steam  pressure  in  their 
cooking  and  their  canning.    They  ask  when,  why  and  how  to  use  a  steam  pressure 
cooker.    They  want  to  know  the  advantages  of  can  ning  under  pressure.    Yes,  in- 
deed,  sir,  we  women,  homebodies  though  we  be,  have  to  be  up  on  many  technical 
matters  these  days. 

But  let's  return  to  the  subject  in  hand.    The  steam  pressure  cooker  has 
two  assets  that  no  other  cooking  utensil  has.     It  saves  time  and  fuel  in  cook- ^ 
ing  foods  that  need  very  long  cooking.    And  it  safeguards  the  canning  of  certain 
foods.    You  see,  when  you  heat  food  under  pressure,  you  can  get  it  much  hotter 
than  you  can  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  cooking.     No  matter  how  high  you  turn 
the  gas,  you  can't  heat  food  cooking  in  water  above  the  boiling  point  in  the 
ordinary  pan  or  kettle.    But  under  pressure  you  can  get  that  food  many  degrees 
hotter.    This  high  temperature  naturally  cuts  down  cooking  time.    Even  better, 
it  will  kill  certain  spoilage  organisms  in  food— very  dangerous  ones—that  don't 
always  die  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.     So  the  pressure  cooker  is  most 
valuable  in  canning. 


After  long  years  of  investigation  of  the  safest,  most  successful  canning 
methods,   the  workers  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  believe  that  for  safety 
you  should  can  non-acid  foods— vegetables  and  meat— only  under  pressure.  If^ 
you  haven't  a  pressure  cooker  and  don't  want  to  afford  one,  borrow  one.    Or  join 
with  other  canners  and  rent  one.    Otherwise  don't  try  to  can  non-acid  foods. 
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Putting  up  vegetables  and  neat  with  just  a  hot  water  bath  to  heat  them  isn't 
safe.    The  only  exception  to  the  vegetable  rale  is  the  tomato.     Since  tomatoes 
are  acid,  you  can    can  them  safely  by  the  open-kettle  or  the  water-bath  method. 

The  complete  directions  for  pressure  canning  your  garden  products  at 
home  are  in  the  canning  bulletin.     If  you  haven't  one  of  these  Department  of 
Agriculture  canning  leaflets,  here's  your  chance  to  send  for  one.    Just  now, 
you  can  have  a  f  re e  copy  because  the  Department  happens  to  have  a  large  supply 
on  its  shelves.     Write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
ask  for  the  bulletin  called  "Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home."    This  is 
Jr;r:.iers'  Bulletin  l\To .  1^71?   in  case  you  want  to  order  by  number. 

The  author  of  this  bulletin  prepared  it  just  to  answer  the  questions  of 
home  canners  like  you  and  me.    Just  glance  through  its  pages  once  and  you'll 
see  the  different  questions  it  explains — why  foods  spoil;  how  much  time  and  how 
high  a  temperature  you  need  to  kill  spoilage  bacteria;  the  different  ways  of 
canning  at  home;  and  finally  all  those  complete  directions  for  putting  up  fruit — 
everything  from  apples  to  strawberries,  and  also  for  can.dng  garden  vegetables 
from  asparagus  to  sweetpotatoes.     Since  you  can  have  this  bulletin  for  the  price 
of  a  postcard,   I'll  say  no  more  about  canning.    For  further  information  on  using 
the  pressure  cooker  in  canning,   consult  the  bulletin. 

But  I  will  take  up  some  questions  housewives  have  asked  about  using  the 
pressure  cookers  for  everyday  cooking.    One  of  these  cookers  is  especially  use- 
ful for  foods  like  cereals  and  dried  beans  that  ordinarily  need  long  slow  cook- 
ing.   With  such  foods  the  cooker  saves  time  and  fuel.    Then,   cooking  under 
pressure  is  one  way  of  making  meat  tender.    The  meat  people  say  that  you  have 
more  shrinkage  when  you  cook  meat  in  steam  under  pressure  than  in  ordinary  pot- 
roasting,  but  if  you  use  the  drippings  in  gravy  and  serve  them  v/ith  the  meat, 
you'll  not  lose  them.     What  about  cooking  green  vegetables  in  the  pressure 
cooker?     Cooking — not  can.dng.     Well,  the  experts  advise  against  it  because  the 
high  temperature  means  loss  of  flavor,   color  and  vitamins. 

One  other  cooking  point.     Many  people  use  their  pressure  cooker  for  making 
steamed  puddings,  breads  and  fruit  calces.    A  Virginia  lady  who  has  worked  up 
quite  a  business  selling  home-made  fruit  cake  at  Christmas  does  all  her  steaming 
in  the  pressure  cooker.     It  makes  the  products  somewhat  more  dense  and  moist, 
but  it  does  save  fuel.    Of  course,  you  can  use  the  cooker  as  a  steamer  without 
pressure  if  you  leave  the  lid  undamped  during  the  cooking  time,  and  if  you 
start  with  enough  water  to  allow  for  evaporation  during  cooking. 

To  sum  up  the  story,   the  steam  pressure  cooker  is  the  utensil  to  use  in 
the  canning  of  all  non-acid  foods.    And  it  is  the  utensil  that  saves  time  and 
fuel  with  such  long-cooking  foods  as  the  Christmas  plum  pudding  and  fruit  cake, 
the  Saturday- night  beans,  the  Sunday- morning  porridge,  and  the  mid-week  pot 
roast . 
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